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XF the commercial and agricultural classes of 
society could be brought to a just sense of the real 
identity of their respective interests, upon all ques- 
tions which affect the general welfare of the country, 
the approaching discussion upon the Corn Trade 
might be conducted without the conflict of party 
principles, or the bias of interested motives. That 
it is a question *6f the greatest importance to the 
country, will not be denied ; and I think it may be 
shewn to be one, upon which liberal men, of all 
sides, might very well agree; but before this. happy 
concurrence of sentiment can be effected, each party 
must subtract much from their present views and 
expectations* 

Under the general admissions that the cpoch^ 
whic)i we have so lately closed^ was marked^ through 
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the whole of its progress, with the most extra- 
ordinary events, it cannot be matter of wonder, that 
a sudden return to the common occurrences, which 
belong to ordinary times, should have been pro- 
ductive of great changes and vicissitudes in the ge- 
neral course of our internal affairs. 

The first effects of this new era ha\"e been more 
injurious to the Landed than to the Commercial In- 
terest ; because the very difBculties with which our 
commerce had to contend, within the last few years, 
had a direct tendency to enhance the value of our 
own agricultural productions* 

It is evident that, in an effort to reconcile con«» 
tending interests, the risk of offending both parties 
must be incurred ; and perhaps the scale of mo- 

. deration and impartiality which is ado.pted nmy n^t 
quite coincide with the rule by which the public 

. €ven may be disposed to measure those f|ualities. 
But it is not a tiiBe for flattery ; and the subject is 
one, upoa which any material error, oa either side, 

. must be productive of the greatest <eviL 

; There exists in the question, somewhere, a tmie 
point or centre upon which the decision should turn, 
though it be difficult of discovery; for it is clear 
that -a free trade, in foreign coro^ and an oversCtiined 
arestrictipn,, wpuld alike bring tbk ooiiatQr into 
situations of extreme diftculty. 
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tf cbiriplete success in the etideavotir tft ascterta Id 
•4}ie precise point at which artificial protection to tbei 
JBritish fiumer should cease, be not here attained^ 
neither is it asseited; but the scheme proposed 
"( which consists partly in the uu^rease of rate and 
partly of duty) will be fouiid to be one so modified^ 
and poss^^ of such extension of limits, as within 
which it ^lay sufficiently bend arid accommodate it-^ 
self to the impulses and principles, by which it liiust^ 
eventually, in spite of all laws, be regulated and 
eontrbuled. As a basis, I have assumed (and not^ 
-vdthout some gi'ounds, it is hoped), that the price of 
corn will, with propriety, bear an advance of 50 per 
cent, upon tfae import rate fixed in the Corn Act 
of 1T91 J a period of peace and plentyj atid of every 
character of national prosperity ; — and onej a^ 
chosen fof retrospect and guidance, which can bring 
liack no impleasing recollections to the public mind. 

The only natqral price of corn is that at which it 

:would settle) after many years of free commercial 

btercourse with foreign countnes, in that and all 

0ther commodities. But it is clear that there never 

can be a sufficient similarity of condition, in the in- 

v.teraal affidrs of different countries, to admit of such 

a general freedom in commerce^ The idq^ is too 

chimerical to be entertained for a moment But 

i' until such 'a scheme be brought into real e^cienl 

^'ifrastice^ tbece^ni^t be some countries in ^^ob a 
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free trade in corn only would be productive of ex- 
cessive mischief. Of this description is Engiand.-^- 
The immensity of her taxes, and the necessary high 
scale of her money transactions, makinf^ it impos- 
sible for the farmer to raise his produce so cheaply 
^ as can be done in many other most extensive coun- 
tries, and her accessibility by sea, at all points, put-^ 
ting the foreign grower nearly upon a footing with 
him, in respect to the charges of conveyance* 

The consenting to a free trade in com, unless an 
equal freedom be allowed by all parties in all other 
commodities (so that the local powers and peculiar 
facilities of different countries might havei fall 
scope), would not be a measure which would tend 
to settle that article at its true natural value ; — and 
hpre lies the great error into which the advocates 
for a free trade in corn have perpetually fallen. It 
would be a great commercial blander to allow the 
: free importation of a great staple commodity of an- 
other country, except it be upon the express condi- 
tion that our staple commodities should be received 
in return upon equal terms. But the advocates for 
the free importation of corn offer a free exportation 
pf the same article as a measure of reciprocity, which 
is complete nonsense. 

If, therefore, the theory of a free trade, and a 
;. natural value of corn^ 43 not only impracticable^ but 
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of perilous experiment; the degred iti which an 
artificial rise can be borne, without danger, becomes 
the subject of the question which next presents it- 
self. 

A short investigation of the circumstances and 
events by which the price of corn has been in- 
fluenced for a series of years, and of those by which 
it is likely in future to be governed, is best cal- 
culated to lead us to the desired conclusion : and 
in conducting such inquiry it will be found necessary 
briefly to treat the question as it affects the trade, 
finances, and agriculture of the country. 

Depreciation of money, (which had proceeded for 
some time more rapidly than could be expected, 
according to any previous experience) has been 
among the principal causes of the high prices of 
corn, and of almost all other commodities in 
England for some years past 

< 
In the early part of the war, w^hich commenced 

in the year 1793, the revolutionary disturbances in 
France and their effects upon the neighbouring 
commercial countries gave to the British nation an 
advantage in respect to foreign trade which it had 
never before enjoyed, and which it could not ra- 
tionally expect to continue undef different circum- 
stances. The aggregate trade of ^Europe was, no 



(doubt, greatly lessened by the convulsions of th<l 
times, but such as remained (attracted by pro- 
tection and by capital) centered for the most part 
in Great Britain, in all the character, and with alt • 
the effect of absolute monopoly, and was greatly 
jbcyond her ordinary sharp. 

The result necessarily was, the sudden advance 
of this country in opulence and a consequent rise in 
the price of commodities; which rise, during the 
continuance of such monopoly, having no necessary 
connection with prices elsewhere, did not in the 
least impede the progress of trade, which led on 
rapidly to a further increase of riches, and thence 
to a further rise in prices. In the mean time the 
population of the country increased also in an unpre^ 
pfedented proportion. 

When the revolutionary disturbance was well 
over, and France had settled down again into a rcr 
gular government of sufficient power and stability 
to secure internal quiet, the advantage in respect to 
commerce, which England *had taken of her recent 
situation began to be perceived, and some attempts 
were made to counteract the measures of so suo* 
cessful a rivals But France was still in no situation 
to reap much benefit from these efforts in her favour, 
pOT was she at all aisposed to offer any such means 
tq the pther comipercial countries whicli were hPf 
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ueighbours, over .whom she had acquired .great 
political influence, aad towards whoni she not 
only looked with an eye of jealousy and cupidity, 
but also with the secret hope of future conquest. 
The trade of England still flourished, .her bpulepce 
had become prodigious, and the taxes raised to 
support an immense debt and an immense annual 
expenditure, (which seemed as yet to be borne with 
ease) had began also to mix themselves into the 
prices of all commodities. 

The expences of the war were, for the first few 
years of it, entirely provided for by loans, which 
were, fox some time, raised upon advantageous 
terms, in consecfuence of the height to whicli the 
stocks had been forced by the sinking fund during 
the peace ; but the progress of the money market 
afterwards sufficiently evinces how much of the 
ppqlence of the country has been attributable to the 
war, and has grown up with it. The demand of a 
loan to meet the whole expenditure of the year 
became more than the capital of the country could 
furnish, and consols fell even so low as 46 ; but 
yet there was no difficulty in raising taxes to pro- 
vide for loans made upon such terms. The income 
of the people from the profits of commerce was great, 
but it had not had time to accumulate into capital. 
Mr. Pitt now commenced his system of raising par^ 
of the supplies within the year, and although the 
money could not have been procured by loan, it 
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was obtained by taxes out of the expenditure of 
the people, and that too chiefly upon ai^ticles of 
luxury. 

At length the French government became wholly 
military, a disregard of commerce (which no doubt 
was only assumed awhile for the purposes of present 
conquest) now prevailed; and the trade of England 
was easily excluded from countries where a do- 
mineering power existed, which was ready to forego 
all 'trade itself The eflfect of this state of things 
was exactly similar to that which had preceded it, 
as far as related to the internal money transactions 
of this country ; it precluded mixture and assimi- 
lation with the money transactions of the continent; 
and although British merchants and manufacturers 
were thereby greatly distressed, and many ruined ; 
still the opulence of the country was too far esta- 
blished to admit of any quick operation on the 
prices of commodities among ourselves. At this 
crisis of our affairs the real difficulties of the con- 
test may be said to have commenced; and the 
funds evinced a sensibility of our situation which 
could not be mistaken. 

Had the war closed some years sooner England 
would have come out of the struggle with little em- 
barrassment in her finances; but it unfortunately 
lasted until that, which in its earlier stages was the* 
means of supporting its burthen^ had become a 



grievous burthen itself. While the country was ad- 
vancing in riches, opulence preceded dearness, and' 
the growing profits of individuals contributing largely 
to the revenue, the expenditure of the state was 
upon a more moderate ratio than its receipts. But 
in process of time the expences of government had 
risen with the general rise of prices, and the loans 
and the taxes at length, bearing a full proportion 
to the properties and incomes of the people, were 
raised with difficulty, and now form an amount 
which nothing but lucrative commerce can enable 
the country to support. 

At the commencement of the a^ra which I 
have rapidly sketched, agriculture was in a de- 
pressed state, and, in the course of such events 
as followed, corn would be one of the princi- 
pal cpnJmodities to experience the advance of 
of price to which they naturally tended. A sudden 
increase of population, and growing habits of luxury 
and profusion, added to the great expences attendant 
upon importations from abroad during war, could 
not fail to raise the price of corn. How much of 
this advance may belong to such events, and how 
much to the natural progress of the world duriniv a 
given series of years, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine with precision, but I trust that the point may 
be sufficiently ascertained to become the foundation 
of legislative interference. 
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There is much reason to believe that if^ upon the. 
retpm of peace, the first propositions for a new Cora 
Bill h^d been more moderate they would Imve been ^ 
too readily acquiesced m by the pubUc (so long ha- 
bituated to the high price of bread) and adopted by 
parliament ; but an extravagant attempt to raise the 
import rate from 63s. to ) 03s. created an alarm, 
Bnd an opposition, which was not afterwards to be 
appeased, when only 84s. was proposed. If how- 
ever this opposition shall have afforded opportuni-. 
ties, for discussions which may lead to a more per- 
fect knowledge of the subject, it will furnish little 
clause for regret. That soijic protection is due to 
the landed interest of this kingdom can hardly be 
denied ; and the object of this investigation is to 
ascertain the quantity and the manner in which, 
such protection may be afforded, without injury to. 
the comnjerce or revenue of th^ country. 

In whatever degree men may now assert, that the 
great change in the internal concerns of the country, 
which has accompanied the peace, was to have been 
foreseen, we can discover no symptom of such an 
apprehension in the conduct of any one of the classes 
of society. Landlords were unwilling to contract 
for rents for any length of term even at the most ex-, 
travagant advances ; — tenants considered their 
great interest to consist in the length of their 
lipases, however dear the form; and monied men,, 
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wbetheF in trade or not, evinced little caution ia 
the purchase of estates, at almost any price.— The 
fTlock-holder may think that he hea made a better 
AppFopriatiod of his property, but the funds have 
not yet shewn much disposition to realize hia 
hopes ; and the welUknown fact that the rumour 
of peace occasioned a greater rise than the actual 
event could support, furnishes some proof that 
fhe effects of that event have taken him also by^ 
aurprize. 

Under the act of the 31st of the King, the prin<* 
eipal of the modem com laws, the prohibitory duty 
on importation did not attach until the average price 
of wheat should be under 50s. per quarter : and 
when the average price should be below. 44s. a 
bounty of $s, per quarter was payable on exporte* 
tion. Shortly after the passing of that act consider* 
able sums were paid in bounties upon the exporta«* 
tion of corn, and it need hardly be added that few 
opportunities for importation could in those times 
bave occurred » But the crop of 17^2 was most un^* 
Mually productivpf 

This act no doubt brought some early relief to 
Hgriculture, which must have suffered exceedingly, 
if free importation had been permitted during ^ 
period, when the prices were so low. But there 
appears to bave been an error in giving the bounty, 

wbipb perhaps occasioned an e:(ce3siv9 ei^portatipo 
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during a temporary depression of price; for, not* 
withstanding the excellence of the crop of 1792, in 
the following year considerable importations were, 
required to replace the quantity which had been 
recently -sent out of the couptry. 

From this time the act became wholly inoperative, . 
the prices of corn continuing permanently at a rate, 
too much above the rate given in the act, to admit 
the supposition that it had any effect upon them« 
I conceive that the agriculture of the country had 
been for some time falling into decay for want of en- 
couragement, at least it had not kept pace with 
oftlier trades. 

. . > 

At the close of the American war land and 
funds were equally reduced in value, and com-, 
merce was at its lowest ebb. In a few years, 
and much before the year 1792, — the funds had 
risen— to the astonishment of the world; and com- 
merce, less observed, was unostentatiously flourish- 
ing in all parts of the kingdom. .Considerable, 
surplus capital had accumulated, which the pos- 
sessors of it sought eagerly to invest in the public 
fands ; and in the general contest for the employ- 
ment of industry and of money, land only seemed 
to be passed over, as unworthy of the notice of men. 
of property, or men of active minds : — it did not 
accord with the genius of the day; and the cultiva- 
tioQ of the soil was left in the hands of men, who 
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had no spirit or iBdoeement to attempt improve- 
mentSy nor capital to carry them on ; and, until tbfe 
occurrence oif the high prices of com in 1795 anti 
1796, the occupation of farming had received no 
stimulus or encouragemetit for a very long series of 
years, and was deemed to be an employment m 

' which a bare subsistence only was to be obtained ; 

:and that by the greatest industry and unremitting 

-application. 

s 

.: To Such causes I attribute much of the scarcity 
in 1795. — The ignorance and the poverty of the 
i farmers, and of persons in general at that time en- 
gaged in the trade of corn, prevented the price from 
; rising so early in the year, as the state of the crop, 
,and the stock on hand for continuing the supply, 
should have required ; by which means the «vil, in 
the end, was magnified. — But when we look back 
and see, that the restoration of plenty was then efFecl- 
ed by an importation of little more than a fourth of 
the quantity which was imported upon the occasion 
, of the scarcity of 1800, and consider too, that tl>e 
' old stock on hand must have been small ; the pricfe 
: which obtained in the latter part of 1795 and the 
-beginning of 1 79Sj may perbapfe, in some degree,' 
•be attributed to alarm, excited by the novelty of a 
. situation of want. And although the scarcity was 
primarily occasioned, no doubt, by the defectiveness 
of the crop ; I conceire the chief cause to have 
-6eea«n increaseii d^mand^^ which b^d impereepti* 
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Uy i^wn up» -whik the annual supply, if not fdlkii 
off, bad only continued statiodary. The qoantify 
imported in 1796 was little more than double the 
/average of the three precedixigf and the three /b/AM- 
ing years ; but that quaatity coming, in a short 
.space of time, into the country, added to the ap- 
pearance of a good crop, led to the general belief 
that the evil day was passed over, and the prices in 
consequence fell lower than the interest of iigriciil-- 
ture, and the real state of supply and demand, pro- 
perly understood, would have justified ; and 90con« 
tinued for several years. The country was still tin- 
-acquainted with the increase of its population, uA 
of the growing habits of more luxurious consume*- 
tion. The manufacturer was better paid, be ate 
finer bread and more meat than men, in his ckuS9 
of life, had been accustomed to eat : «nd land, 
employed for the supply of meat, will not af&ili 
90 much human food as when under tillage. 

I conceive that these causes had considerable 
effect in aggravating the scarcity it) 1 800 and 1 80i , 
^nd this consideration serves to shew the necesisljf 
of watching the progress oi Commerce/ixx order that 
a concurrent encouragement may be given to Ag'^ 
ficulture, and care taken — that the industry and 
the capital of the couiritry be not too much attrastioi 
to other pursuits. 

. Hk clear that Mr^ Pitt look this visar. aiHammif* 
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jed whei he iirtroiduced the Gorti vBill in If^I, 

.Ynd be acted again upon the same priuciple ia 

1804. But he had suffered commerce to get too 

much a head before he stepped forward for the 

^otection of egrknlture; and the dtspropotlion 

'Which he had permitted^ aKud even recognized and 

reestablished by his first bill^ was rendered still greater 

;by the encouiagement to commerce which grew oat 

^of the peculiar circumstances of the War^ whicli so ^ 

. .soon after succeeded it I do not therefore anr^Mgh 

his measure as not being adequate to ^ovide against 

theeffecla of those circumstances, which no human 

obeing could ion-esee, and it is my gieat object to 

iitrip the subject erf those e^cts (as being m their 

nature temporary and fallacious) if it be possible 

to ascertain tbek extent ; but I llimk timt if the 

bill ^ 1791 had been passed four or five years 

sooner, and the import rate bad been higher, — or 

the act had contained other provisbris for effecting 

«till more protection to the British fenner, the 

Scarcity in 1795 would hardly have been fcnown^ 

. And that m IWO md l&Ol, would Shave been mueh 

! less 'distressing. j 

Ttere 19 this peculiar coincidence Ajctween the 

t first ^'anting of the bounty in 1^89 ty ^he act f>f 

/ Wilimm la^ Mary ; and tbe refival of the bounty 

. in 1791 by the act x^f the 3Ist of the Kityg, dtttt^inf 

m short time ^fttr the pamng K>f each ^ad^ a4miei* 

<ite»Uo!nee tw&fflaM-wtbe^yviM^afuma^ 
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wa§ clearly not the effect of the act in either case, 
but of the real state of the produce of the counti*y, 
as compared with the demand. 

Although the average, after the act of ] 689, con- 
tinued for two or three years to be much below the 
rate for bounty, very trifling exportations took 
place ; which can only be accounted for by the 
ivant of a market abroad ; and, consequently, the 
bounty had no share in producing the rise which 
afterwards occurred. 

In the year 1692, only .tliree years after the 
granting of the bounty, the price of corn rose consi- 
.derably, and continued very high until 1702, 
(which serves to shew that the trade of farming, 
had, for a length of time before, heeti falling into 
. decay) when, in consequence of the encouragement 
and stimulus of ten years of high profits, which 
: however were hot increased by exportations, not- 
withstanding the bounty, the price fell again, still 
. lower than, it had been in the former period. At 
this time, and not before, the epoch of exportation 
may be said to have commenced, and, considering 
: the value of money, and the gross revenue of the 
state in those days, the sums paid in bounties, from 
' that time until the year 1767, were immense, and 
: must have been a great burthen on the country. It 
- appears that the crop of 1767 was very defective, 
; and tl^ Q^rcumstapQe,. added to the iiopcovement 
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in agriculture on the continent^ am) the progress 
of commerce and population at home, turned the 
, scale, and rendered us afterwards an importing, 
instead of an exporting country. As other coun- 
tries became more agricultural, we had become 
more commercial, and, in the end, not only had qq 
surplus for exportation, but could no longer find a 
market abroad at our prices. 

* 
These reflections serve to shew the necessity of 

taking into our view of this question, a full con* 
sideration iof the agricultural powers and commer- 
cial facilitiea.of other countries,, as well as of our 
own, for tor both eventually we must conform* 

I observe that Mr. Chalmers, in his " Estimate qf 
the Strength of Great Britain,^' speaking of the 
epoch of the bounty in 1689, and of the state of the 
corn trade subsequent thereto, attributes the alterna- 
tions of high and low prices to a series of good and 
bad seasons ; notwithstanding the number of years 
during which: each series respectively obtained and 
continued, but the continuance of remarkably good 
or remarkably bad seasons, for eight or ten jears to- 
gether, are occurrences which we have little notion 
of at the age of the world in which we have lived, 
and the phenomenon may surely be accounted for, 
by the alternate depression and encouragementi 

C 
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which arc the ordinary effects of a long series ot 
losses, or a long series of high profits ; since, in aU 
branches of trade, it has ever been found that each^ 
tarried to excess, is sure to produce the other in 
the end. 

The act of 1689 diflfers from that in 1791, in 
only granting a bounty on exportation, and contain* 
injg no rate of price, at which importation should 
be checked, which sufficiently shews that the state 
of agriculture in other countries, at that time, was 
such as noteven to suggest the idea of a competir 
tion. But the most remarkable feature of the act 
is, that the price of wheat which was to govern the 
payment of the bounty, was fixed at 48s. (or about 
42s. 6d. according to the present bushel)^ which is 
only Is. 6d. lower than the bounty rate in the act 

of 1791- 

But if we take A review of the prices of com fti 
this country from the early part of the last cen- 
tury, excluding seasons of scarcity^ (the degrees of 
which cannot be now ascei1;ained so as to be made 
matter of comparison), and if, (properly estimating 
the acknowledged depreciation of money during that 
long series of years), we compare the prices wher^ 
we were habitual exporters of corn, with the prices 
sfnce that period, we shall discover much m^re 
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fevidetice of the progress of agriculture in othet 
Countries than in out own. 

4 

The prices in England were, in fact, with re- 
ference to the value ©f money, higher while we were 
an exporting country, (even beyond the amount of 
the bounty which was then allowed), than they have 
been since, and yet the latter prices have been such 
as to be, in themselves, a bar to an export trade, 
had there been a surplus produce to spare for that 
purpose. If therefore the value of corn in those 
countries, to which we had formerly been accus- 
tomed to export com, have been such, iii modem 
times, (either on account of their own better pro* 
duce, or the means of cheaper supply from other 
exporting countries), as to have offered no market 
for us, for a great number of years, at our prices, it 
is clear, that the agriculture of other countries must, 
in the interim, have been more improved and ex* 
tended than that of England. 

It is impossible to reflect upon this consideration 
without perceiving the propriety of making an effort 
for the protection of our own agriculture, (even at 
some risk and expence of other mterests), and the 
extreme impolicy of becoming ourselves unneces 
sarily iastrumental to the encouragement of new 
exertions in other countries, which may compe 
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Qs hereafter to SQbmit ta still farther redoe* 
tions« 

I speak of England as distiiTgaidbed from Scot- 
land and from Ireland^ because it is notorious that 

r 

in those parts of this kingdom great and capid im- 
provements have been made in farming. 

In Scotland, of late years, agriculture has become 
the fashion of the country ; and I am not clear but 
that some check to the expectations of both land- 
lord and tenant in that quarter may be beneficial to 
the solid interest of both. The enormous rent 
given for land in Scotland, is evidence of her pro- 
ductive powers, and facility of raiising com at a mo- 
derate expence ; and shews, that she cannot easily 
be undersold by Foreigners, in the English market. 

' But Ireland still requires every possible encou- 
ragement. The honour of England is at stake to 
render ^the union beneficial to her, and the balance 
of good should, at all opportunities, be thrown into 
her scale, until that benefit shall Have been tho- 
roughly effected. Some preference over the agri- 
culture of Poland or of France should surely be 
given to that of Ireland. 

I conceive that the first steps towards the ftn- 
provement, I had almost said the civilizatioa of 
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Ireland, must be by the agency, of agriculture, ra] 
tber than of manufactures. The one disperses the 
people over the face of the country, the other col- 
lects them into compact bodies. Even the few men 
that work upon the same farm are principally em- 
ployed, during the day, in different parts, and their 
habitations are scattered in various directions. It 
never happened that tumults and conspiracies were 
conducted by labourers in agriculture, habituated 
to industry and regularly employed in work. 

The non-residence of the nobility and richer gen- 
try of Ireland, of which the people there conceive 
^lat they have so much reason to complain, has in it 
some qualities calculated to promote her benefit. 
The necessity of large remittances for the use of those 
persons here, has a most powerful tendency to make 
Irtland an exporting country to England, whose 
markets are ever open to hei\ These remittances 
must be effected by the instrumentality of goods ; 
j^nd, if the agriculture of Ireland have a proper pre- 
ference over that of other countries in the markets 
of England, those goods will, for a long series of 
years, consist chiefly of corn and provisions. I am 
strongly of opinion that Ireland will be more bene- 
fitted by the profits of such a trade, and the conse- 
quent local expenditure of the numerous persons 
engaged in and enriched by it, and the general em- 
jployment of the people, than by the mere local ex- 
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penditure of their nobility in luxuries and unpro« 
ductive labour. The experienoe 6f history in all 
as^ and ii) all cpuntries is ix\ direct confirmatioa 
of this proposition. 

The very great incf^se of exportations of com 
firom Ireland is proof that this desirable work is 
filready begun, and' it will be madness to arrest its 
course. I should conceive that Ireland is at pre- 
sent, and likely to continue for a great number of 
yefirSj in precisely that ste^te and condition in which 
jthe exportation of rude produce is held by som^ 
writers to constitute the most advantageous descrip- 
tion of commerce. How closely blended then }t\ 
this question ^re \he interests of ^he Jwo countries. . 

England, if she prosper, must inevitably import c^ 
considerable quantity of corn ; for she cannot pros^ 
per unless corn be cheap, and if corn be cheap she 
cannot produce with profit the full amount of her 
consuipptioq. The first offer of her custom should 
be tendered to Ireland, and if, by such preference, 
the agriculture of Ireland be so improved that sh6 
beQome, as she very well may, an effectual export- 
ing country, England would be her best bustomer, 
and secure her friendship by the strongest of all 
bond^ — her actual and sensible interest. The navi* 
gation of both countries would at the same time bQ 
^featl^ promoted, and a considerable carrying tradi^ 
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from Ireland to the Thames would form an exceU 
lent nursery for seamen. 

If a steady supply could always be depended 
upon, and it were clear that an immense manufac- 
turing population was an unmixed good to a coun- 
try, it might be beneficial to import corn without 
restraint of place or quantity, because, by raising 
the exchange against us, and enablmg the manufac- 
turers to work at a cheap rate, it would give a 
double stimulus to our export trade. Besides, other 
<;ountries not having equal capital or established 
machinery, and finding a ready market for their 
corn at once, would feel the less inclination to em* 
bark in manufactures and become our rivalst 

So long as the ports of the continent were open 
to us during the war, the export of our goods was 
greatly promoted by the necessity we were under 
at different times of importing large quantities of 
corn ; and the expenditure of this kingdom, abroad, 
in military expeditions, and also in subsidies tQ 
other states, had a similar tendency. 

But it may fairly be doubted whether it would bQ 
desirable to carry our manufacturing habits to so 
great an extent, and under the certainty of sacri- 
|icing our agriculture. Spain and Portugal are great 
impo^ter^ of corn, but not at the expence of '\g^ 
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culture. Their soils and climates are better adapted 
to the produce of wines, fruits, &c., and -they find it 
good policy to purchase corn from foreigners, with 
which to feed even their husbandmen. Such an 
employment of their people, so fed with foreign 
corn, does not lead to an unlimited increase of po- 
pulation, which the employment of them in manu- 
factures might do, and certainly would do with us, 
to a most baneful extent. The population of Por- 
' tugal is very moderate, and that of Spain is really 
small, compared with the extent of the country. In 
such places a check to the accustomed importations 
is not productive of very terrible consequences. 
The people are spread thinly over the country, and 
have better means of resorting to other sources of 
supply. But if a profuse importation of corn, for 
a series of years, shall have occasioned a country 
to increase its manufactures to a very great extent, 
and shall have caused (as it certainly would do) it 
great increase of population ; atid afterwards a 
check to the accustomed supply from abroad shall 
occur, the consequences must be most terrible. 
The people in such a country will be collected in 
vast numbers within small spaces, with the habits 
of townsmen and not of countrymen; and those 
substitutes for their ordinary food, with which a 
small population of husbandmen, spread over 
an extensive country, might be enabled barely 

fo support themselves, until the soil, ample- ia 
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extent cdtfipared to their numbers, could be applied 
to the produce of more suitable food, would be as 
nothing for the supply <rf such multitudes. This 
extra population, hithertx) fed with foreign ODrn, . 
would become, as it were an immense concourse of 
foreigners, poured in upon the country to devour it 
Op. The land, fallen in value, and no longer cul- 
tivated by the farmer, would now have become 
parks and pleasure grounds in the hands of the rich 
merchants and manufacturers, who would have 
nothing, but the grass upon its surface, to offer to 
the millions of their unfortunate labourers starviuo^ 
at their feet. 

t 
An extensive manufacturer possessed of capital 

to enable him greatly to extend his works, and 

of weight to influence the decision of this question, 

might reason thus with himself, provided his mind ' 

was insensible to patriotism. He might say — I 

Ivill exert myi^elf to prevent the passing of a Corn 

Bill ; the consequence of its not passing will be, 

that bread will become so cheap, that I shall not 

only be able to make my goods at much less ex- 

ptoce, by the saving in the price of labour, but the 

importation of large quantities of corn will have a 

tendency to raise the exchange against Englgmd, 

>hich will both promote the exportation of my 

goods, and facilitate tlie payment for them from 

iftbroad) thus eal^ancing my profits ^very way. I 
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am quite aware that this state of things cannot last 
for ever ; but I can easily see that it may last long 
enough for me to make an immense fortune, and 
during the same time, to produce the ruin of the 
present owners of land, which of course will fall 
very much in price, so that as my money accumu-* 
lates, I shall be able to lay it out in the purchg^se 
of estates to great advantage; and when things 
take a turn, as they inevitably will, in consequence 
of the depression of agriculture and increase of 
population, land will again become the most valu- 
l able description of property. By that time it will 
I be indifferent to me, that the long and great compe* 
tition among the manufacturers, will have so re«« 
duced their profits, and increased their numbers, 
that they will with difficulty carry on tlieir works, 
because I shall have relinquished mine before thes^ 
^vils will have began to operate. 

But the great land-owner cannot reverse this 
specuhtion. It is true that if he succeed in obtain- 
ing an ejptravagant Corn Bill, he may have a better 
opportunity of quickly disposing of his property by 
sale; since such a Bill would give a temporary 
false value to land ; but what would he do with hi$ 
money ? He is not qualified, nor can he have in- 
ducement to engage in a manufactory, although, by 
reason of the depression of trade, occasioned by the 
high price of com here, compared with other couiv^ 



tries in Europe, he may soon have opportunities of 
purcbasiug immense buildings and machinery, at 
the value of fire wood and pld iron. Manufactures 
driven out of one country and established in ano- 
ther, will not return until a series of ages shall, by 
reaction, have transposed the causes and effects by 
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which one had lost and the other gained them. Let 
him not invest hb money in the funds, for nothing 
but a fsLiv success iq commerce can support their 
value. 

I fqar that there is in general too great a reliance 
Upon the riches of this country, which appears to 
have prevailed for want of properly considering ifx 
what those riches consist; perhaps there is dq 
country in the world in which its riches are in so 
great a degree artificial as in England. With us 
every thing depends upon the ratio or scale upon 
which our money transactions are carried on ; and, 
in my apprehension, that scale was considerably re- 
duced on the day when the peace with France was 
signed. It had served as well during the contest^ 
and to that chiefly we owe our success therein. I 
conceive this reduction, or, in other words, the rise 
in the value of money, to have been equal to 15 per 
cent., at least, and the effect upon the funds was 
precisely the same, as if an addition of a sixth had 
been made to the gross amount of the national 
iji^b^j The cons^quencfs of this effect ar§ now $uf^ 



ficiendy perceivable in the price of stocks, and it 
accounts for the disappointment which the early 
• speculators upon the peace have experienced. 

Under one range of circumstances, tlie public 
funds may be valued, as a part and item of the piro- 
perty of the people, and taken into the account of 
riches; under another, they press with all the 
weight, and with all the character of unqualified 
debt ; and must, in the estimate ^of property, be 
deducted from the amount. To preserve a due 
proportion belKveen ascertained debt and property 
unrealized, between the means of income, and thiQ 
necessity of inpottie, is the great task which is im- 
posed upon the National Financier, To effect this 
object we must stimulate our commerce and suc- 
cour oar agriculture. The land owner must allow 
the merchant to take the lead, bearing in mind 'our 
great national debt, and the share which commerce 
takes in the payment of its interest, and the liquida- 
tion of its principal. I conceive that commerce 
pays the greatest part of the public revenue, and 
0t the same time assists the land to pay its share. 
The public debt, by the expenditure of its interest, 
in the shape of income to individuals, pays a coq- 
siderable portion of itself, and helps both commerc;^ 
and the land in the payment gf their parts. The 
machine, though intricate is exqeUent, but cof^ 
m^rcc k the great ffioving power. _ 
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Althoifgh'the interest of the ^uMfc debt, while 
paid to individuals within the country, assist ifi 
raising thie taxes, which are to provide for jtself, 
the proportion which is put apart for liquidating 
its principle, has no such operation, and when its 
timount is great, becoitties a burthen on the coun- 
tiy, without life or action, except as to the effect, 
(baneful in time of peace) of forcing the stocks to 
^ unnatural height, and thus impeding the pro- 
-^gress of its own work. 



It is tiot possible to fix any specific amount at 

•which a sinking fund shall exceed its proper bounds, 

'but the symptom and test will be seen when tHe 

'taxes on articles of consumption, without any othfer 

ostensible cause, begin to be less productive than 

they had been before ; after which the measure will 

be extravagance instead of economy, and operate 

as a practical evil where benefit only is intended. 

Every interest of the country, except that of the 

stock-holder, is sacrificed, if theaccumulation of the 

• - « 

' fund be persisted in beyond this point; and to what 
other period than this, can the country at large lo6k 

* for some relief from its burthens ? or shall the 
landed interest be made any longer subservient to 
the commercial and pecuniary objects of the state? 
Besides, it is a great evil and inconvenience to the 

' people to have the funds maintained at such a price 
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that money canftot be invested therein, except a£ 
▼6ry low interest, and risk of future loss. 

In like manner the interest paid to foreign stock* 
holders has nothing reproductive in its nature, and^ 
if the amount were very large, the error of seeking 
tb attract such capital into our funds would sooa 
be discovered. This objection would not apply ia 
a country less subjected to taxation, but, in Eng- 
land, an immense proportion of the money paid at 
the bank returns into the exchequer ; or the amount 
could not be raised. It was much more ffom want 
of perceiving this reaction of payments upon re^ 
ceipts, than from want of foreseeing the deprecia- 
tion of money and increase of riches, that tlie insol- 
vency of the country, was, in former days, so ofteil 
predicted during the progress of the public debt 
When therefore the property tax was imposed di- 
rectly on the funds, it was a groundless fear, and ft 
Jeilse delicacy which scrupled to include the stock 
of foreigners in its scope. 

tf, in addition to foreign stock-holders, any con- 
siderable number of British subjects whfo derive their 
incomes from the funds, should leave the couatiy to 
reside abroad (and no class of people are more likely 
to do so),, the evil will be proportionately aggravated, 
unless their dividends be subject to reduction for the 
support of tlie State ; and this can only b» done by 



t general tax On the funds. But a tax on the funds 
Would be untenable, unless accompanied by an equal 
tax on parallel or analogous property, and that pro* 
perty is the rent of land, and. the interest of actual 
capital. The true profit of trade consists of that 
portion of the return which is over and above such 
interest as may be made of money without risk or 
active employment : and taking that interest on a 
comparison with land and funds to be upon an ave- 
rage 4 per cent. — capital in jill situations would be, 
upon that calculation, the fair subject of a property 
tax. There are some strong grounds upon which 
the emoluments of public officers might be included, 
. making allowance for the difference between per- 
manent and life interests. Their incomes being no- 
minally fixed, will be practically increased by the 
rise in the value of money, which peace will occa- 
sion, much beyond the amount of the tax ; and the 
measure will have no influence upon the prosperity 
of trade. 

It is hardly to be conceived how the Property- 
Tax can be suffered entirely to cease until the Na- 
tional Debt be reduced to an amount which may 
enable us to repeal many of the taxes on consump- 
tion, and also facilitate the raising of new loans, at 
some future day, when the defence of the country 
may require it. Nor ean any other sufficient sub- 
stitute be found for some taxes which 'it will be 



most advisable to repeal, at ^aee, fofitbc inmie* 
diate relief of agricultiire and «f trade. The benef^ 
fit which the- country has derived from the Income^ 
Tax, through its arduous struggle, will be the theme 
of history, tind the admiration of future ages ; but, 
as an Income-Tax (properly so called), it can no 
longer be borne. — ^The great difference between ah 
'Income-Tax and o, Property-Tax is, that the ooe 
attaches on money while it is making, the other Only 
on that which is made. The one impedes the ac- 
tive use of money, and its accumulation ; the other 
only seeks out that which is idle, but without re- 
ducing it : and I consider all capital, to the extei^t 
of bare current interest, as idle money. The pros- 
perity of trade will be imminently risked by an- In- 
come-Tax : a Property-Tax on funds and land, and 

' on real capital^ involves no risk. The one is merely 

a burthen, as all taxes are ; the other may act as a 

'discouragement and prohibition, with consequences 

which cannot be estimated : an Income-Tax tends 

to raise the prices of all articles of consumption, and 

' thus' doubly to induce emigration ; a Property Tax 

* has no such effects. And with respect to the pro- 
cess of assessing property, other than that in the 
public ftirtds, it will be more easy, and less objec- 

' tionable, to assume a sum as the amount of capital 
employed in any trade, than to aim at ascertaining 
the profits of it^ 



i fkit ^i t^efe ii M itio much grbund ftii M 
opinion^ thsit the l&hdM interest inusi yield in a 
suffitient d6gi*ee io' sediire the prosperity of coin- 
iaette.— It hacf far bfetter concede this tax, for a few 
y6ard, than iin opiin cckDfp'etitidn to the foreign 
grower of corn, from which if rfiay hev6r recover ; 
besides, by this mode it draws the monied interest 
itito a fyarticipatiiih of the Durt*heh ; and by taxing 
iht foreigner and tb^ ehiigraht, aind at the same tim^ 
ittipMing the dxtravagani rise of Stdcfis, it prb~ 
Aote'^ the bperaitiofi of the linking Fund, and its 
inorfe speedy arrival at that point, beyond which ii 
cannot prudfently be carried, and at which a feduc- 
tioh of taxes lifiay be expected to fake place; 

But such a tax on land will, ^ at this crisis, efiec 
ah opieration of substantial justice between landlord 
arid tenant, and I can conceive no other mode of 
legislative interference between them. There exists 
no question £^3 to the sufficiency of the present rents; 
the only doubt is with respect to the means of pay- 
ing them in future ; and tliere can be few landlords 
who would not gladly compound with the continu- 
ance of the Property-Tax for the assurance of their 
present amount, eveii in the most moderate cases. 
Where exorbitant rents have been contracted for 
with solvent parties, and there exists little disposi- 
tion on the part of the landlord to relax in his de- 
mands, the relief to the tenant, in the amount o( his 

D 
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property-tax will be considerable ; find if, in coRsi^ 
deration of the revenue thus raised upon bis land* 
lord, and upon the funds, instead of commerce^ Par- 
liament may be enabled to afford the better protec* 
tion to bis trade, he may yet support himself under 
his improvident lease. 

tt is impossible to conceive any subject more fit 
for taxation thnn the rent of land, taken as it stands, 
at this day, with reference to the acknowledged 
change in the general affairs of the country. In the 
case of existing leases there cannot be a murmur ; 
and if a portion of the fund, thus raised, be applied, 
in every discernible way, to relieve and encourage 
agriculture, the new contracts may be made upon 
terms much less disadvantageous to the proprietors, 
than are iliow apprehended. In the first place, and 
in order to enable the manufacturer to pay a better 
price for corn, and at the same time to conduct a 
successful competition in the foreign market, all 
duties upon the exportation of his goods, and the 
duties of tonnage outwards, should be repealed; 
and either some reduction made of duties on raw 
materials, or equivalent drawbacks allowed upon the 
manufactured article when exported. The reasons 
for withdrawing the bounty on printed linen and 
cotton, which till lately had been payable, will 
hardly be found to \}e applicable to the times which 
are approaching. For if the British farmer most 
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t^nce the price of his produce to enable the ma* 
nufacturer to bear such duties, it is the farmer, in 
fact, who pays them; and they are all of them 
duties which, in whole or in part, had no existence 
before the war— Hhe period to which the farmer is 
so flippantly desired to look back; Thus, whatever 
relieves the manufacturer and the merchant affords 
-room for assisting the farmer, and the cessation of 
the tax upon their incomes will have an influence to 
its benefit. The tax on horses and on windows of 
farm-bouses, and the duties on malt, on leather, and 
OB salt, in like manner, afford opportunities of re- 
lieving the farmer in a more direct manner, and 
should be taken into consideration with that view. 
Th^ tax on leather affects the farmer much, and is 
a recent tax. Those on malt and on salt not only 
operate as taxes on the goods of his production, and 
impede their sale by enhancing their prices, but, con- 
sidering the great consumption of beer and of salted 
meat, both by himself and his labourers, they are 
direct taxes on his trade ; and tlie greater propor- 
tion of both has been imposed during the war. The 
expence of furnishing farms with adequate buildings 
is very great. It would be some assistance in this 
respect, and tend to the saving of much oak timber^ 
if the duty were taken off bricks when not made for 
isale. 

p2 
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It miiy ht Tn^ed by fknpe thai the futdfe erefdft 

of cmr fands would be COiiipromised by Ibe adop* 

tion df thb tax, but, ecmsidering that the Legislatar^ 

IS cbiefiy eompoied of the gredt proprietors of land^ 

the act of levying a similar tax on tiieir own f^ro^ 

perties must obviaffe this objectibn ; ftfr monied ineo 

tirill perceive in the liitasure die evidence of a ruling 

principle ef ri^d feMtk and self devotion ; and, in^ 

deed, in a country having a public funded debt 

which bears a great proportion to thie vriue elf ifa 

land^, an identity of interest^ between the possessors 

of the Mo descriptions of property, must be ae«- 

knowledged, and 6acii look oidy to a i^ecit^rocity of 

burthen, as the condition and price of mututi prt>- 

lection. 



Whatever may be the produce of the tax, the 
bulk of it should be applied in commutation of taxes 
which press upori agriculture, or have a tendency to 
impede commerce (by which means, it is to be ob* 
served, the espence^ oflvcing i9\\\ at the same time, 
be diminished to all descriptions of people), while 
the remaining proportion may be added to the Sink* 
ing Fund. And if we Should thus feel ourselves 
enabled to raise the import ratfe of com, and the 
duties upon it, higher thaii we could otherwise ven- 
ture to do, while we support the credit of the public 
debt ; I cannot think thai either the proprietor of 
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lafid, or the holder of stocky would have any ground 
of complaint. 

r 

Almost the whole capital of the present day, 
whether invested in land or in the funds, or in trade, 
Was formed from the savings of income, either at 
times when no tax on income esdsted, or else dur# 
ing the penods of those extraordinary profits which, 
Kcompanying the causes and necessity of the ta]^ 
provided, at the same time, for the payment of it. 



It must be recollected that the bulk of the com 
grown in this country, as well as that which may be 
imported from abroad* is subject to considerable 
changes Qf caiTiage, before it arrives at the hands of 
the consumer ; that the expences of sacks, of ship 
ping and unshipping, and carriage after landing, are 
the same whether it be upon a voyage frotn Sufiblk 
or from Dant^ic ; and that there are several places 
0f the cpntinent from which corii may be exported 
for this couQtry which are nearer, and many more 
which are but little farther off than some parts of 
tbi3 kingdqni, which contribute to the supply of the 
metrqpolis. Besides which, the coasting trade of 
Great Britain being made subservient (arid very 
properly so) to. its maritime objects, under the ope- 
ration of the Navigation Laws, cannot be carried 
on so cheaply as the short trade of the contiriSnt o 
Europe. 
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property-tax will be considerable ; and if, in coBsi* 
deration of the revenue thus raised upon bis land* 
lord, aind upon the funds, instead of commerce^ Par- 
liament may be enabled to afford the better protec- 
tion to his trade, he may yet support himself under 
his improvident lease. 

tt IS impossible to conceive any subject more fit 
for taxation than the rent of land, taken as it stands^ 
mi thb day, with reference to the acknowledge 
change in the general affairs of the country. In the 
case of existing leases there cannot be a murmur ; 
and if a portion of the fund, thus raised, be applied, 
hi every discernible way, to relieve and encourage 
agriculture, the new contracts may be made upon 
terms much less disadvantageous to the proprietors^ 
than are ifiow apprehended. In the first place, and 
in, order to enable the manufacturer to pay a better 
price for corn, and at the same time to conduct a 
successful competition in the foreign market, all 
duties upon the exportation of his goods, and the 
duties of tonnage outwards, should be repealed; 
and either some reduction made of duties on raw^ 
materials, or equivalent drawbacks allowed upon the 
manufactured article when exported. The reasons 
for withdrawing the bounty on printed linen and 
cotton, which till lately had been payable, will 
hardly be found to be applicable to the times which 
are approaching. For if the British farmer most 
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tidtice the price of his produce to enable die ina« 
nufacturer to bear such duties, it is the farmer, in 
fact, who pays them; and they are all of them 
duties which, in whole or in part, had no existence 
before the war^-Hhe period to which the farmer is 
so flippantly desired to look back; Thus, whatever 
relieves the manufacturer and the merchant affords 
it>om for assisting the farmer, and the cessation of 
the tax upon their incomes will have an influence to 
tAi^ benefit. The tax on horses and on windows of 
farm-bouses, and the duties on malt, on leather, and 
oa sidt, in like manner, afford opportunities of re- 
lieving the farmer in a more direct manner, and 
should be taken into consideration with that view. 
The tax on leather affects the farmer much, and is 
a recent tax. Those on malt and on salt not only 
operate as taxes on the goods of his production, and 
impede their sale by enhancing their prices, but, con- 
' sidering the great consumption of beer and of salted 
meat, both by himself and his labourers, they are 
direct taxes on his trade ; and tlie greater propor- 
tion of both has been imposed during the war. The 
expence of furnishing ffirms with adequate buildings 
is very great. It would be some assistance in this 
respect, and tend to the saving of much oak timber, 
if the duty were taken off bricks when not made for 
sale. 
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property-tax will be considerable ; and if, in coasi* 
deration of the revenue thus raised upon bis land* 
lord, aind upon the funds, instead of commerce^ Par- 
liament may be enabled to afford the better protec- 
tion to his trade, he may yet support himself under 
his improvident lease. 

tt is impossible to conceive any subject more fit 
for taxation Aan the rent of land, taken as it stands^ 
mi this day, with reference to the acknowledge 
change in the general affairs of the country. In the 
cise of existing leases there cannot be a murmur ; 
and If a portion of the fimd, thus raised, be applied, 
hi every discernible way, to relieve and encourage 
agriculture, the new contracts may be made upon 
terms much less disadvantageous to the proprietors, 
than are itow apprehended. In the first place, and 
ia order to enable the manufacturer to pay a better 
price for corn, and at the same time to conduct a 
successful competition in the foreign market, all 
duties upon the exportation of his goods, and the 
duties of tonnage outwards, should be repealed; 
and either some reduction made of duties on raw 
materials, or equivalent drawbacks allowed upon the 
manufactured article when exported. The reasons 
for withdrawing the bounty on printed linen and 
cotton, which till lately had been payable, will 
hardly be found to be applicable to the times which 
are approaching. For if the Btitish farmer most 
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tbdtice the price of his produce to enable die ma^ 
nufacturer to bear such duties, it is the farmer, in 
fact, who pays them; and they are all of them 
duties which, in whole or in part, had no existence 
before the war--^;he period to which the farmer is 
so flippantly desired to look back/ Thus, whatever 
relieves the manufacturer and the merchant affords 
-room for assisting the farmer, and the cessation of 
the tax upon their incomes will have an influence to 
tAi^ benefit. The tax on horses and on windows of 
farm-houses, and the duties on malt, on leather, and 
oa saH, in like manner, afford opportunities of re- 
lieving the farmer in a more direct manner, and 
sbofuld be taken into consideration with that view. 
The tax on leather affects the farmer much, and is 
a recent tax. Those on malt and on salt not only 
operate as taxes on the goods of his production, and 
impede their sale by enhancing their prices, but, con- 
' sidering the great consumption of beer and of salted 
meat, both by himself and his labourers, they are 
direct taxes on his trade ; and tlie greater propor- 
tion of both has been imposed during the war. The 
expence of furnishing ffirms with adequate buildings 
is very great It would be some assistance in this 
respect, and tend to the saving of much oak timber, 
if the duty were taken off bricks when not made for 
sale. 

p2 
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toBsumers of corn, and have no direct interest 1q 
its production, can come to an opinion, that the 
general good of the country, which is their own pep<» 
manent interest, would be consulted, by permitting 
the foreigner to undersell the British faimer at a 
lower pried than 728. they are greatly deceived ; 
tnd if a duty of 6s. can be paid by the foreigner out 
of that price when with an ordinary importatioi^^ 
ffa^re is no defect in oiir own crop which should 
tend to occtision a deamess in corn, no man need 
regret to see the importation of com made subsepr 
vient to the revenue pf this country, by the imposi«> 
tion of a tax, which will in fact be paid by the for 
reigner. But if we may judge of the corn trade by the 
course of the markets since the peace, there is every 
reason to think that the means of importation will 
be such as to throw all the loss of bad crops upon 
the British farmer, and this is a very serious consir 
deration in so uncertain a climate. Whatevef^ other 
measures may be adopted in respect to taxes, the pro? 
duce of this tax might be received in lieu (as far as 
it may go) of taxes which press upon British agri- 
culture. -^Perhaps it would produce a sum equal to 
the tax on horses used in husbandry, which might 
therefore be repealed. And the country may rest 
assured that the Britbh farmer will need every posr 
sible relief and assistance to enable him td sett 
good wheat even of an average crop at about 7i% 
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per qaarter.-r-For it is absurd to suppose that xs^ 
may so reduce his profits for the benefit of the 
country, and at the same time turn to him as one 
who ought to assist us in paying ta^es for its supr 
portf 

I cannot approve of the graduated scale, because 
it operates too much as a ptohibiiioa tvhen corn is 
at a moderate price, and ceases to be beneficial to 
the revenue^ when the prices are s,uch as will best 
enable the foreigner to pay a duty out of his in* 
creased profits. -^Whenever corn, by reason of any 
defect in our own crops, may have suffered a mo- 
derate or even some considerable rise, the prices 
will operate as sufficient additional inducements to 
increased importation, without any reduction <^ 
duties : — ^it is only in the case of alarming scarcity 
ttt home, coincident with defective crops in the 
countries which babituaUy grow corn for exportation, 
or in other populous countries, who may become 
competitors with us for their produce, that any re- 
duction of duty can be necessary. At such a time 
it may be expedient to take measures for attracting 
com from countries, which seldom export, and of 
ihsuring a preference in our markets ; and as the 
rich man will ever be the last man to be starved, 
while food can be obtained for money, so the opu- 
lence <tf England may enable her, in the hour of 



such difficulty, to coiaaiiite witi) ^ooreF iiAtioap' 
BOli(ke portipD of ^r dists^sSf 

in die e^iiy st^gss of sueh a s|tuatiott| % 6uty 
pi j^s. or 8s. will not operate to prevfsnt importatiaoi 
ivhich the prices of (he time rnust haye a direct ten- 
liem^ tQ eoceuragp } it n poly w^eq the demand 
ifaaU have begaA to dra^qi tb# exportipg cwpt^iesi 
pqd the eirii tie of sufficient m^^tj^d^ tq (s^use. a 
jBtill vising mxfYet at home, while the ifnportationji 
liegin to slacken, that any changes of system cai| 
|e6ome niS(Qes$«ry ; and th^ prpgi^ss of the mm 
«U1 always be sufficiently pbserval>le to a#>rd tia» 
|»r tl^e applic9ticw ^n lemady by p^iament £aw 
aOtii3t he the occasioo, apd pressing ii^dca^ our 
^ants, and our fears, when we shall see^iTeason to 
"^pp^ehe^d that importations, at high apd e^trava^ 
gant prices, are to bQ checked by a duty pf 6s. or 
Sis. p^ q^rter: It mujst however be obvious, that 
snch a d}M^, at such a time, will eip^ no addition? 
*al epcouragi^eiit tq the British grower, and eai>- 
not be proposed for hk benefit ; and indeed we 
bave seen the constant readiness with li^hich p^rsoo^ 
•who look only to his interest, propose to relin^uislt 
the duty whenever com has attamed a bi^ prie?^ 

But tlie otyect of tiiis tract is, to look to the gene- 
ral interest of tbe country in every way ia 



^dttlgeet cad M bibugbt to h6it Upon k; ancl k 
wiO be ildiditted tbati tbe.re^fentie ^ettns no nionsf" 
^eraUe featwhl in audi s View. 

Whenever torn is paitictiforiy dfeaif ifk Hm c# mtf 
dttor nsponrtbig country^ttId j^^nniMts cf tlfdi 
expwtiiig eo>ititrieis netet 1696 l^e opp^ftumty ($f 
iiib|iteiiig sacfa an cutwctfd diity there as tfai^ ffrofhs 
irf tW trade dt*e Mpabfe cf affor£iig } lOrd as ft dfK!;f 
^yable on its arrival herb ivH) be. a direct ind 
knowii dknifibtiem of tbose profits, the rdim|uisb* 
«em df ft iHll iiierel jr serv^ ttf finisidb fiu^iliii^ to 
tncrea^in^ tbe foreign ret^eattes ati the fenpense of 
our own ; besides enbaneiiig the diffii^dties of p»f^ 
ing for the cargoes, as the whole purchase money 
m\M iheh be ranfitted. TUe itfudd^ rabing of tiie 
tBxehaage againl^ us by the necesdfy of nnusui^ 
^paynKnfs abroad, is ahraysi at' itie firsts a ceti^ 
dehdU^ eril^ as being prcdaetiye of great derange^ 
nkedt of our tooney transactioos with foreigners^ and 
il eeitain loss to the British merehants upon all pre- 
vious engagements and settled aceonnts^ Jn what* 
ever proportion and for lirhatever purposd the pron 
oceeds of the cargoes remain ki this eonhtry, they, 
go in direct and relative dimihtttioh of this evil, 
wbiciv ^ teasdn of our l»gotted adherence to tiiie 
old principle of prohibiting fte eiiportjation of the 
iMiiiondl specie^ i& unablb to relieve itself properly 
lib t^t way. tbat, in a great degree^ it does aidd 
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yfiiW ^0 reCeve itself, b spite of all the forte of fiii^ 
man laws, we have had abundant proof; but it is 
ieffected at a gireat loss, and with considerable injury 
to the niorals of the people. When statesmen and 
legislators shall have had time to reflect upon the 
late and still present state pf our currency, md shatt 
have seen that neither terror, or sedition, ornmikce^ 
or ignorance or even philosopliy itself cad shaice 
the credit of a solvent banftt and that with the 
aid of such an establishment, neither the power of 
our en^iei^ or the folly of oUr friends can deprive 
OS of the practical use of an efficient internal drcti^ 
latiog. mediuo^ it. is mote than probable that a 
succeeding age may avail itself of our experience. 

A duty might be kid oh exportatioti sufficient to 
cover the expense of coining ; and as the payment 
ofthisduty (which would be small) would prevent 
all risk of seizure, and effect the desirable object of 
legalizing the insurance, no attempts would be 
made to evade the payment of it, and merchanbt 
would prefer the entering of their guineas at the 
Custom-house, to the employing of improper persons ^ 
to smuggle them out of the country. There is no 
medium of ultiiiiate payment less beneficial to aQ 
exporting and creditor country than by the pred* 
ous metals, and as the gold could not be procured 
by us except by the exportation of our merchandiae^ 
tibe trade to. us, though circuitous, will be equally 
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bene^cialy particularly if a spiall duty be left behind i 
and if the evidence of the solid property of the 
bank were^ by proper methods, ivhich might per« 
haps easily be devised, made more ostensible to the 
public mind,— a principle might be adopted upon 
which the discretion of suspending the payment of 
specie upon particular emergencies, for a limited 
.time, might -without the least injury be entrusted to 
tbem^ The instance of energy, and of penetration 
into consequences, which characterized the order 
of government under which the payment in specie 
i¥as first stopped b perhaps without a parallel ; and 
the experiment has been fully justified by the 
event 

^ ^ This is not the place for pursuing this subject, 
but if, by the adoption of any scheme tending to the 
same end, the specie of the country would be avail- 

^ able in times of scarcity for the direct and legal 
payn^nt of foreign grain, the facility thereby afford- 
ed qt eflSscting importations would be prodigious, 
and would give to the merchant, in the difierence 

^ upon the exchange, much more than an equiva- 
lent for the proposed duty on the corn. 

A reduction of the present high protecting duty 

^fix>m.25s; to 14s. or l6s. according to the vessel, is 

Tecommended, because I cannot think it right that 

there should be a duty, in any case, so nearly ap« 
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iifbachidg id elGfedt ^k total pi^itifioili WiidI* 
^V^ nl&jr b^ tlie i»^fur6 6f the bill, Its l^o-^isiotk 
nlQ^ id it^ mlif phuctibUt ^ lt*6ked upon ai d^> 
peiiBCi&M. We mast fifel 6tir way ^i>?tti 6l)h^ 
eolUMri^iUtd after ttief fiend^66^ and o'^id'atitiD 6f ih^ 
k^ hU b^eh und^ 66«(i^vatitit( finr tt ftf# ye^^ 
W^ iiiUsi! b6' prept^^ ib rht3i% Atiy dlteralloni a^ 
lUrieiidtii^ts, i^Ubii bipisiietux ttisj haie ibfewH to 
t« liecedsary. If thbr6 be itfay piiople in the tirdrld 
whtf can afrotd ttr Stfpplty d^ i<i out ovrn d6or$ with 
«heai ti te$s tbitn ^2s., ^ quaftd-; alM! at (be same 
tjttie i^ay a dtity at I^§. I feai' tbat tbey nnist be 
pernikted to 66 it, cir w^ shall risk the loss 6f ocAr 
trade : and it is for the sake of ascertaining th 
good time, the powers of production in other coun* 
trieis, add the en^gie# of commerce in out 6mi, 
that 1 Wtiuld tedtAie th€ present high proteciSl^ 
duty to' a iciofe itio'dtstkh rate lesli it prove to bis 
ido pfohibitbfy, afid lest scri aVer^ of 72s. hi a 
piice of wh^at it which bread may be too deir 
fot tfa^ succ^^s and prosperity of our AiaiSrafacture^. 
Gr^i r6lian'&^ is p!ac^ by thkny pi^rsohs 6n 6ar 
possessid'h 5f dapitJd and f-eady csfablishmi^nts, biit 
it will be difficult to Cdnfir(6' dthei- wifbin the coun- 
try whenever the trade shall cease to be lucrative. 

liiie great object in vieW is ib obtaiit bfead 9t a 
feasbhable pric6 for th^ fd6d 6f the loWei: classes 
orf people, in of def that hafd fhamdi Uttu^ioMf 
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he performed cheaply j and the trfelfei^e! rf tt6 
country requires that all partial interests shall givtf 
ivay until this object be attained, but no fiirthfer. 
Excluding the common labourer, whose fobd con-' 
sists chiefly of bread, al penny in the quartern loaf 
will scarcely make the annual difference iti expence 
of 4s. per head to the rest of the population; and 
if even the Bill should have the eflfect of keeping 
the price of bread two pence higher thiln k oth^f-* 
\^ise would be, thereby adding only 8s. per bead a 
year to the expence of living, while it saved the 
agriculture of the country from destruction, and 
a whole class of people from ruin, nothing can 
be more blind or more unfeeling than the op- 
position of the housekeeper to such a measure, or 
more unfounded than his claim to such aL beftefit ett 
the price of such a sacrifice. An advance from 
63a* to 72s, per quarter will add about a prennjr 
upon the quartern loafj or perhaps lOs. to the ex- 
pence of subsisting a common labourer who live^ 
chiefly upon bread. Here, therefore, the question 
becomes important, as every penny on the loaf will 
add from SOs. to 40s. in the charge of a labourer's 
family^ but the advance of only orte penny camioi 
be material even in his case. There is no occasion, 
nor would it be just, to sacrifice the profits of the 
grower of corn, or the income of the proprietor 
of land, for the sake of a triflinoj savirw to the 
•better orders of people^ or even of those classes of 

E 
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tnisans and workmen^ who already earn enougli 
in four or live day^, to keep themselves and families 
through the week. Such habits of idleness are 
rarely contracted by the real labourer in any brandb 
of trade, a class of mankind, who in all countries 
{except newly peopled countries such as America) 
never have, for any length of time, obtained more 
than a mere subsistence of the most humble food, 
which happens to be the ordinary diet of the 
country to which, they belong. As such men ob» 
tain only a subsistence, however cheap their food 
xnay be ; and yet must be subsisted, however dear; 
the price of their labour, notwithstanding temporary 
and occasional derangements^ must ever be regu* 
.lated by the actual expence of their subsistence; 
and as, happily for this enviable country, the most 
ordinary diet is wheaten bread, (a dainty in almost 
all other countries of tlie world) tlie necessity of 
the case goes no further than for the procurement 
of wheal at a moderate price. It is on this ac- 
count that I have confined all my observations, 
hitherto, to that one species of corn ; and it might 
Jiave been su&cient to have done so, if I had ey^n 
proposed to adopt the same proportions- in respect 
to other grain, which have been used in the present 
acts. But I think that this would be going beyond 
.the necessity of the case, and therefore I propose 
to give the British farmer a > greater proportiokiate 

advantage in the cultivation qi otbsr grain, and aU 

1 
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Other produce than of wheat: the importation of 
pease, beans, and other pulse, I would nearly pro- 
hibit^ because they constitute ameliorating crops, 
and will be necessary to that system and course of. 
husbandry which a low price of wheat will tend to 
introduce. With a view to a similar effect, the 
duties on imported cheese, butter, and tallow ought 
to be increased. It will be immaterial that the 
farmer should be denied his usual profit on wheat 
which he will consequently cease to grow in his 
accustomed quantities, if he have it on other things : 
and if we become dependent upon foreign countries 
for bread to any considerable extent; it will be a 
iSatisfaction to know that the resources of the soil 
are in the mean while husbanded and the means 
kept at our command, of producing quickly an ex- 
traordinary quantity of wheat, if ever it should 
happen that our usual supply should be suspended 
•by political convulsions. The country must not 
expect meat to fall in like proportion to bread, 
though it will no doubt be much cheaper than it 
has been. And as for the eggs and poultry po- 
Hticians, if they will have such luxuries in our 
present state of population, they must pay the 
full cost of producing them, which they did not 
formerly do. 

The table of rates and duties which I propose 
^i^pould therefore We as foHows : 
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PRICE. 



«. 



tVheat «... 

Bye, Pease, Beans 
Barley —•..••••••mm. 

Oats 



C under 72 

•• \sLt or above ^..72 

Juiidei' 48 

'• tat or above ..,48 

f under .........40 

'' tat or above ...40 

ftindey 30 

•* J. **t 0^ above ...30 



WTt. 

British 
Shi|)s. 

S. 



Foreign 
Ships. 



S. 



14 


16 


6 


S 


10 


12 


6 
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10 


12 
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6 


6 


8 


2 
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The farmer, however, must not too readily rely 
upon the certain receipt of such prices as the Act 
may endeavour to secure to him. It must be ac* 
knowledged that we have just closed a period of 
undue profits to his trade, and w^iich is generally 
supposed lo have been terminated abruptly, by- 
the intervention of political events, but I am very 
much of opinion that had the war even continued, 
the end of those profits xvas neijfr at hand. It is 
very material tliat the landed interest should have 
a proper idea upon this view of the question, in 
order that they may know what their real situation 
is, and neither place too much reliance upon a^ 
sistance from the Legislature, or too readily at- 
tribute their distresses to the want of it. If the 
crop of 1 8 1 4 had been a fair average crop, instead 
of a very defective one, as it certainly was, 1 am 
convinced that the price 6i good wheat would h^ve 
been much lower than it now is, even if there had 
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not been an importation of a single quarter; and- 
if the ensuing crop should turn out well, no Act of 
Parliament will be able to keep up the price, 
though its provisions amount to a total prolji- 
bitioo. 

The quantity imported for several years prior to 
the peace bad been too inconsiderable to affect the 
inaiket, and yet the price had fallen very much; 
nor was there ever so great a stock in the hands 
of the farmers as at the period of the last harvest. 
The decrease of importations since the year 1810 
was not attributable to a want of corn in the ex* 
porting countries, or an insufficiency of price here, 
but solely to the expence of conveyance, of which, 
in the year J813, 4()K per cent, loss on the ex-r 
change alone formed a part The importation into 
the port of London in 1814, taking the whole year 
together has not amounted to a great deal more 
than the average quantity, in ordinary years, and 
yet, notwithstanding the great defect in our own 
crop, the markets have been more than abundantly 
eupplied. The truth is that we were on the eve 
pf a great change in the value of our agricultural 
produce; one of those alternations between series of 
high and series of low prices, which have before 
been noticed. The fact is nqw proved beyond a ' 
doubt, but the best informed were not before awar^ 
pf !(;• ThcJ opultnt farmers (long accustomed tq 
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high prices, and mistaking the commencement of 
a permanent fall^ for a temporary depression) had 
refrained from selling off their stocks, and, whea 
the state of the last crop was perceived, they were 
the more confirmed in their expectation of an early 
advance in price. Indeed, I am so much of opinon, 
that the price of wheat, notwithstanding any im'^- 
portations, will yet be considerably influenced by 
the deficiency of the last erop, until .the fate of th^ 
next harvest be ascertained, that I am even desirous 
to see the Bill postponed until the next Session ; in 
order that any rise, which may shortly take place^ 
should not be attributed by the public to that 
measure. The corn trade is a subject upon which 
it is to be feared that the bulk of the people, even 
of the better orders, will never think rationally. The 
mistake they fall into is, that they treat it as a 
question of humanity instead of trade, and there are 
a number of well-disposed people who to this day 
do not believe that th'ere ever was a real, scarcity. 
It is however on this account very desirable that an 
Act, which professes to be for the benefit of th6 
farmer, should be succeeded by plenty and not by 
tin advance in price ; and I still look to some ris^ 
jn the niarkets, when the poorer farmers shall have 
Exhausted their stocks. It is indeed to be fe^.red 
that the lowness of the price is, at present, in som<5 
jflegree, attributable to the absolute necessity whici^ 
* fucb persons are under of quicl^ly^ raising money 
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^y tho sale of their corn ; and it is manifest thal^ 
in such cases, not only a larger quantity than af 
Other ti'in,es would be necessary to their exigencie^s 
Bdust be sold, for the purpose of producing the .sum 
wiuch is waited ; but also that the very act of 
exposing such quantities to sale must operate to 
increase the necessity of carrying still more tp 
market, by farther lowering the price, and conse- 
quently impeding thd acquisition of the requisite 
#um. 

But until a permanent depression in price, below 
that which the Bill may be intended to support, be 
iipprehended, its intervention cannot be necessary^- 

If, again, the next harvest should prove to te 
defective, I wqm1(1, for the same reason, §till further 
postpone the measure. The loss of the duty is in 
tjie mean while the only ground upon which there 
n^ed be regret at the delay, but even this object 
$hould be sacrificed at the shrine of public pre- 
judice. It car> hardly be supposed that the stock 
,on the Continent (such as the peace found it) can 
jBupport a coiitinuance of its exportations at ajn 
equal r^te, and at the same prices, at which thqy 
have been hitherto effected since the commencement 
, of the peace ; and tlie bulk of the wheat which has 
^ready been imported, is the produce gf early 
purchases in fulfilment of orders transmitted by our 
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fnerchants many months ago, in consequence of thd 
knowledge they had acquired of the extensive injury 
'which our crop had suffered from the general prer 
valence of iqildew. Much greater profits than had 
been received, were confidently expected from these 
speculation^ ; and yet there was no mistakie in esti- 
matipg the grounds upon which they were made ^. 
The event is however calculated to give a consider- 
able check to further adventures of the same nature, 
and if the importation of wheat should slacken, 
when the ^ail, fqr lacjc of employment, is becoming 
silent on pur qwq b^m floqrs; (both pf which cases 
tberie is much reason to anticipate) to what purpose 
nhall the agricultural interest risk the popularity of 
their cause, by urging the speedy adoption of mear 
sures in its behaif which shall become useless and 
liugatory before they can be applied* 

In estimating the value and force of these ob- 
servation^ ijt must qot be forgotten, that the tables 
of both Houses of Pariiamei^t are, at this time, 
loaded >vith petitions against a Cprn Bill from all 
parts of the kingdom, and that, next to the prayer 
for total rejection, that for delay s( ^ds prominently, 
^qd resounds through them all. 

* The crop has turned out to be no better than thej had 
estimated it; the jerror was in respect to the pld ^tock oi^ 
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. But if 8ueh be the grounds for consenting to the 
postponeaient of legislative measures ; if we be to 
• consider the present prices as i*ather raised by the 
deficiency of the last crop than depressed by iod* 
portajtions ; and if, while we may naturally con* 
elude that other crops will escape such injury, the 
means of importation will, in future years, (after 
pea^e on the Continent has been matured) be much 
enlarged: how serious are the reflections which 
should engage the mind of the landlord, and of the 
farmer; what economy, what prudence, are they 
not called upon to exercise ; and, at the same time, 
faow much does it concern the vital interests of the 
public at large, to save the agriculture of the country 
from total ruin. 

* 
Whatever may be the good or bad success dF 

pairticular seasons, it is perfectly clear, that the 

grower of corn, like all other tradesmen, must obtain 

I a livelihood by his trade, or he will soon cease to 

carry it on. The difficulty of changing into fresh 

employments, and the hope of a more favourable 

turn in his present business, may cause a man to 

persevere too long in a losing trade ; but if this 

hope deceive him, want of capital to proceed farther, 

will at length decide his case ; even economy is re- 

I Juptantly adopted until it be top late to be bcneiiciaK 
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Taxes, labour, and rent constitute the principal 
spurccs froo) which the farmer must seek to in- 
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demnify himself for the reductioh in the value ef his. 
produce. The first is in the bauds of ParliameQtii 
to whom the confideot appeal for relief is made. 

• 

With respect to the wages of labour, vcty mi*i- 
taken opinions are generally entertained. The pre- 
talent notion is, that wages once raised cannot bt 
again reduced, but I am confident that this appre^ 
bension is erroneous, and will very shortly be shewn 
to be so. The fact is, that a continuance of the 
cause of rise has been mistaken for an impossibility 
of reduction ; without reflecting, that no cause for 
reduction had yet occurred. Even at thi3 time th( 
low price of a great portion of the farmer's wheat 
is owing to the badness of the qua,lity, more thafi 
the state of the market, and consequently the fall, 
under which he is suffering, does not reach the 
price of bread, sufficiently to justify any materiel 
reduction in the wages of labour. The value ia 
market of a sack of wheat depends upon the quan,- 
tity of flour it is capable of producing, and the 
price of flour, by which the assize of bread is msm 
cessarily governed, depends, of course, upon th^ 
price of the better samples of wheat, which , still, . 
comparatively, find a good market The farmear 
therefore cannot at present expect to relieve himself 
much out of the wages of his men. 

And here I must advert to some late observations 
of Mr. Malthus on tlie well-known proposition i>{ 
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Dr. Adam Smith that the price of labour k gwem^ 
ed by the price of com. Mt. Malthus has taken 
much pains to refute the great author of the Wealth 
of Nations upon this poiiat^ and the subject is too 
important to be passed over ; indeed it is the very 
Kfe-blood of the question/ and the manner in 
which it has been treated by Mr. Malthus leaves 
fatm open to suspicion that he is labouring to furnish 
hints and arguments upon which others may sup* 
port the extravagant pretensions of the agricultural 
interest without incurring the direct odium of do* 
ing so himself. Mr. Malthus quotes Sir F. M. 
Eden to shew that bread and meal do not consti* 
tute more than two fifths of the consumption in a 
labourer's family, that meat, milk, butter, and cheese, 
constitute another fifth, and house rent, fuel, soap, 
candles, tea, sugar and clothing, constitute the re^ 
maining two-fifths. In the fii'st place Dr. Smith 
in speaking of corn must be understood to be speak- 
ing of food, because the value of all agricultural 
fjroduce (of Avhich the second class of articles con- 
sists) has a natural tendency to equalize itself; as 
the farmer will seek every opportunity of growing 
that which pays best, and consequently a dearness 
lof corn for a length of time must tend to create a 
idearness of meat, milky butter, cheese, and potatoes. 
If for instance the importation of corn be allowed, 
without restraint to bear down the price of it in the 
'3E|:)glis|j iparket, the prices of other agricultural 
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produce will, ere long, fair to the same level, and 
consequently three fifths of the labourer's support 
depend wholly, or very closely indeed upon the 
price of corn. With respect to the other two filth* 
house rerUffudj soap^ candles^ tea^ sugar, and cloth-- 
ingy — does Mr. Malthas consider how much of tb^ 
price of almost all these things consists oi taxes as 
well as labour f These are artificial effects which 
have nothing to do with Dr. Smith's proposition. 
But still the real question is kept out of sight, and 
tlie solution of it I take to be this. In the first 
place bread and meal form a much greater propor* 
tion than two fifths of the subsistence of the com^ 
' mon labourer, and in the next place, whatever de- 
viations^ may have taken place between corn and la^ 
bour in this country (and I really believe tlieiq 
not to be greater than what may be referred to th^ 
taxes) no such deviation has occurred in the great 
populous countries on the continent, to whose scale 
we must considerably bend, though perhaps not 
wholly conform. If Mr. Malthus really mean 
that the question i;s so far independent of the pric^ 
of corn as that a free importation will not so reduce 
the price of labour as to put us sufficiently on a foot^ 
ing in that respect with the continent (and such a 
proposition is partly true) th^n our only resource i^ 
in our taxes, and he should have applied himself 
more to that point. It would have been very dcr 
jsirabl^ to have had the benefit of his opipion upoo 
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SO important a subject, and I would gladly hav^ 
avoided the necessity of offering any remarks there-* 
on, or have sheltered myself in so doing behind th^ 
authority of his example. The impediments to ag- 
riculture which' the weight of our taxes impose, 
are pointed out by him in strong terms, but not- 
withstanding his opinion that the price of labour is 
not governed by that of corn, he supposes an im- 
mense and increasing manufacturing population to be 
supported, and of course to be sufficiently encour- 
aged, by ' the importation of foreign cornj and 
does not advert to the 'enhancement of labour 
and of our manufactured goods by the taxes. 
It is necessary to extend this digression a little far- 
ther in order to notice also the observations of 
Mr. Malthus respecting the value of our present 
currency, as that is a most important feature in a 
discussion upon fixing a moniDy price which is to re- 
gulate future tmnsactions. I am apprehensive of 
jio error in adopting our currency as it stands, but 
1 am quite aware tliat there will be changes in the 
relative value of money and commodities, which 
will give the appearance of a triumph to those who 
have held a different opinion. To guard against 
the deception of coincidence is the grand object in 
all statistical disquisitions. It is extremely pro- 
bable that, about the time when specie ml\ be 
flowing back into this country the money prices of 
cQmmodities will have experienced a sensible and 
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visible depression. But let us carcfuHy watch the 
progress and connect all the contemporaneous cir- 
cumstances, that no improper characlsr be given, to 
those who come after us, ,pf ri^e extraordinary pr^ 
cedent which will be handed down to them for their 
&ture guidance. We cannot fairly judge of the 
question until the remittances by government in ac- 
tual specie and bullion shall have ceased, — and 
somewhat too of the rage for visiting France shali 
have abated. These circumstances have hitherto 
proved too powerful for the workings of mercantile 
operations, and the excess in the price of gold is in 
consequence now greater than what the difference 
x)i the exchange should seem to account for. But 
in assuming an increase of 50 per cent upon the 
price of importation in 1791, we take a basis which 
is independent of the bullion question, and suffi- 
ciently secure against any depreciation of money 
which our renewed intercourse with the other na- 
tions of the world will tend to correct. But to return. 



The natural relief to the farmer in the case of a 
bad crop, is an ina^ease in the price of his com, in 
proportion to its defect, both in quality and quan- 
,<ity ; but the previous stock on hand, the influx of 
foreign supplies, and the necessity which numbers 
-are under of selling at any price, added to tiie 
riarms oftheday, have certainly deprived him hi;- 
ttertoofthis resource, and iie is actually sufferiiig 
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.-under the double evil of a short a^op^nd a Jew 
j>rice. It cannot however occur, in years of good 
crops, that the farmer's wheat shaU be cheap,, 
while bread is relatively too dear to admit of a 
reduction of wages. 

The rent of land is the next source or fund out 
of which the farmet* and occupier may look for in* 
.demnification ; but the landlord, when appealed to, 
may fairly claim to see the case of necessity clearly 
made out, and even to feel 3ome of its beneficial 
-effects in his own charges of living. The lowering 
^f wages would constitute a prominent fact to prove 
the case, and would indeed be one of the best cri- 
terions which an honourable landlord could take 
-for his guidance. Placed aloof from the common 
dealings among men he may suspect an attempt to 
prevail over his unguarded liberality by unfounded 
statements and unnecessary importunity, but he 
need not apprehend that the laborer has yielded a 
portion of his wages upon any other ground than 
that of hard necessity. As the year 1 804 was a 
period of so much depression in the price of com 
as to have called for the interference of parliament, 
(when the import rate was raised from 50s. to 6^s.} 
it is not likely that any improvident leases should 
have been entered into" about that time, and eonse- 
,quently there can be little occasion for retrospect 
,beypud the last 7 or 8 years. But the lettings pf 
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the last three or Jour years ought every \vhe'te to 
undergo revisiofti. The tenants under such leases 
can discover in their accounts little or no evidence 
of high prices, except ander the head of expences ; 
and tlie contracts ought to be coosidered as expe- 
rimentali and conditional. A refusal to make a 
proper reduction of rent, founded tipori a reliance 
on the solvency of the tenant, would be dishonour- 
able, where the facts of the case and all the evi-* 
dence upon it shall be in favour of bis claim. No 
lionest man will continue to draw a rent from the 
private funds of his tenant, however opulent he may 
be, which it is manifest that the land (if avowedly 
let as a farm and taken with a view to profit) is in* 
capable of producing, ' But where tenants have 
contracted to pay high rents as an equivalent for 
iinusual privileges, such as grubbing woods or con^ 
verting grass lands into tillage, they must be con- 
tented to stand or fall with the good or bad success 
of their speculations, however great their disappoint- 
ment, as they cannot replace the former state of the 
property. Many however of the great land pro- 
prietors have, to the last, refrained from adopting 
the recent high scale of rents, and in their cases no 
abatement will be necessary. Such landlords have 
never conceded to their tenants (for the sake of pre- 
sent advantage) any point,, in respect of cultivation^ 
by which the ultimate intrinsic value of their estates 
might be injured ; and their lands,— occupied by 
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ttert who have thriven by their trade, have l*eceived 
progressive improvement. ^ The farmer, here, is in 
such circumstances, as shall enable liim to bear the 
reverse of fortune, by which numbers will we 
rained, and the fai'm he occupies is in a state and 
condition to give him grateful assistance in tht 
struggle. The reduction which will take place in 
the price of labour and other expences of cultiva* 
tion together with relief from taxes, and economy 
in his personal expenditure, will meet all the diffi-^ 
culties in his case. But wherever these sources 
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are materially insufficient, a portion of rent must be 
Coticeded or the laiidlord will shortly have his farms 
upom his hands, in a ruined state, and his tenants 
with their families a burthen upon his parish. 

The only proper fund for tent of land is the suN 
plus of its gross produce, over add above that por-* 
tion which is necessary for periodically replacing 
the capital employed in its cultivation, and support- 
ing^ the farmer who occupies it ; and the amount 
of this surplus must depend upon the quality of the 
soil, and many local circumstances. Whenever 
more than this is drawn from the pocket of the 
tenant, it goes in reduction of his capital for con- 
ducting the business of the ensuing year, the pro- 
duce of which, being proportionately reduced, the 
surplus applicable to future rent, will be less than 
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before;, Vtcl, if the whole be stiH demanded^ the 
r^ia of the farmer and of the farm m\l be acce- 
lerated in a progressive and ctccumulating ratio* 

The capital enq^yed in husbandry is pecuUair 
in its nature, as being less visible than in any other 
t^etde, and more capable of being insensibly reduced. 
On highly cultivated farms^ it consists much less 
in the ostensible stock, than in the ^atc and condi* 
tian of the land, which, in the absence of more |uro* 
per funds, may^ (while gradually decreasing in 
themselves), become the source of temporary 
supply for ordinary purposes, until the whole disap- 
pear and be lost : for land, which has heretofore 
been well cleaned and manured, . may for a while 
bear a continuance of crops, although the labour of 
fjartber cleaning be omitted, and no n^ore manure be 
be laid on : and the money which ought to have 
been ex^pended for those purposes, may, in the mean, 
time, be applied to the payment of mpre unavoid* 
able dc.oands. It is in consequence of this quality, 
in the capital employed upon a farm that landlords 
have crisa been led to suspect, from the terms upon 
which their leases have been occasionally assignedy^ 
that th ;y v/ere not in receipt of the fair value of 
their Ii:r:d.. ; and their apparent cupidity under sue- 
' ceediog contracts h^ frequently been excited by 
< this error. It is immaterial whether the rewit be 
prou..c:,.i I7 excess of charges, or insufficiency of 
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veturas ; but if the agrkuUurtl capital of tlm coim« 
try be thus extinguished to a sensible amount^ the 
effect opmi the aggregate produce, and the injury 
to the public, would be so great in extent, and so 
difficult of remedy, that no man shall say that he 
can calculate the consequeQces, When land, ia 
consequence of the relaxation of good husbandry^ 
has beconoe poor and foul, much time as we)i ai 
great expence, is necessary to the process of restor* 
kig its eonditicHi ; and the produce, which hjad beea 
falling off with the fNrogress of the ic^ury, will be 
wholly suspended during the application of the 
remedy. But whatever may be the conduct of 
individuals, it is to be hoped that the obduracy of 
landlords cannot operate so extensively as to pro* 
duce a quantity of mischief sufficient to be materi* 
ally felt in the public interest A large portion of 
the lands of the country is either upon old leases ; 
or is out of lease, or nearly so, or is occupied under 
circumstances which will lead to a proper adjust* 
ment, so that the general t^fiantry of the country 
must shortly be established in their fitrmsy upon 
terms, suitable to the right and steady cultivation of 
the land; though without Iheir fwrner fallacious 
prospects of extraordinary profits, or the means of 
continuing in the indulgence of their laite habits of 
personal and domestic expence, l4 is not so much 
perhaps the proprietors of land, but the people and 
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the legislature^ (taking its tone from the people), 
whose conducti by refusing to give a fair consider* 
ation to the case of the farmer, is capable of produc- 
ing such calamities to the country. 

: Stimulated by high prices, and goaded on by high 
rents, the farmers have in very numerous instances 
adopted a course and system of husbandry which is 
neither good for them, their landlords, or the coun- 
try. By many intelligent men, the liability to blight 
or mildew,' and the injury done by insects, is attri- 
buted to the forcing of the land by strong manures, 
the introduction of cross crops, and the omission of 
necessary fallows. Upon strong and stubborn 
lands, no process is so economial as the fallow, or so 
secure of producing and bringing to perfection a 
fair crop of sound corn. * Whatever may be said of 
the vaunted improvements in agriculture under the 
new systems, the greatest improvenient has con-* 
aisted in the better management of the land, under 
the old ones, and I maintain thtit, under those sys- 
tems, the farmers were enabled to pay, and did pay, 
better rents than they have since done, comparing 
them fairly with the prices of their respective pro- 
duce, at the different periods. For what is fifteen or 
twenty shillings upon an acre in rent, compared 
with two or three pounds upon a quarter of corn ? 
But where the rent and taxes lay. a very heavy 
charge upon the fallow year, the farmer has conceived 
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himself to be forced upon extraordinary exertions 
and great expences to avoid a certain loss. If the 
▼due of the produce thus obtained be great and 
extraordinary also, his speculation has answered, 
if not| the dreaded loss is but ag^avated by the 
effort to avert it There is in every country, and on 
every soil, a mode of cultivation which is preferable 
to all others ; and it matters not what the i*ent may 
be in choosing the properest mode. But if new men 
have introduced, in a district with which they had 
no previous acquaintance, a different system from 
that used by their predecessors, and have engaged 
to pay a great advance of rent, in the expectation 
of superior profits ; and such men find that, at 
the reduced prices of corn, their returns will not 
only give them no profit for their labour, but n\m 
will leave no sum, over and above the expences of 
cultivation,^ as a fund for rent, it does not folloii^ 
that such lands will pay no rent, as has been as- 
serted, but that their system is wholly wrong, and 
that a proper reduction of rent is only necessary 
to enable such farmers as they had driven out, to 
cultivate the land again, with fair benefit to them- 
selves and their landlords. 

In ordinary times, and in places where adventi- 
tious manure cannot be obtained at a cheap rate, 
and no local advantages exist, arable land in. gene* 
ral affords but a small surplus fund applicable to 
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rmti ftlthbugb the gross return may be gi%at in 
qofi^Gquence of the greatness of the capital em* 
ployed upon it ; and this shews the uncertainty of 
estimating the proper amount of rent by a particular 
or given proportion pf the gross returns. Until the 
pf Jxrting of the Corn Reports, I had thought that 
J^id priticipie of calculation had become obsolete. 
The on?y ti i)e criterion of value in rent, which is; 
rfSsen tmWj local, is to be found by a correct obser« 
VQtiOi) of actual re&ults in the good or bad success 
qf the general tenantry in the district, for » series of 
yearS) provided there be nothing glaringly negl^nt 
Of )E»rroneous in their system, of which they are 
Qften too readily charged by ignorance and oon*» 
eeit But whoever landlords have determined 
vpcm raising their rents beyond the ordinal^ ad-^ 
tance at a reletting, they have always brought lii^ 
sji^veyors^ from a different piurt of the country, to 
value the farma. These men knew the buainesfii 
Ibey were sent upon, and they did it ; and htviq^ 
^ they pretended, opened the eyes o[ the landlord^^ 
they undertook next to enlighten the tenants in the 
BiAiMigenpent of ianlds which they had scarcely rid* 
den across ; and these are the same men who 
are now to instruct the legislature of this great 
ci^maiercial coiHitry in what ought to be the 
price at which the people are to eat their daily 
IsHread. 



Bis perfecdy clear, that tiie En^sh farmer must 
now be prepared to meet a competition in his own 
market, which will compel him to sell hb wheat at' 
a low price. Let him adjust his 'course of husbab- ^ 
dry to the circumstances in which he is placed. A 
less proportion of wheat in his round of crops, and 
grown, on that account, at a less eicpence, will 
leav^ the most profit in his pocket ; and if fiver 
things should take a different turn, he wHl lian^ 
within his power the means <^ Rowing an additioiial 
breadth, whenever it might become his interest tb 
do sa it is most probiable that, on an average of 
years, it will reqniite an' importation of above k 
million quarters of wheat to keep "Our price dowti 
at about 7Ss. par quarter ; beeanse such a price 
will certainly occasion a diminution in the produce, 
and if on the general description of poorer soils, 
about one third less of wheat be ^own in commop 
years, a tomqporary loss of foreign supply may soon 
be compensated by the ready increase of quantity on 
such lands. The system upon strong soils in 
many districts used to be, to soV barley upon one 
third of the fallow, here then is ^n opportunity df 
adding a third to the quantity of wheat in any year, 
and the barley can be better spared. In all this 
courses of crops stated in the Corn Reports there is 
too frequent a recurr^ice to wheat. Nature loves 
change, and it is well known" that when it was the 
practice to sow a proportion of the fallow with bai^ 
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'ley, not only the beans but tbe wheat also which 
succeeded in the rotation were, upon tfmt kmd, . the 
:best crops on the farm. It is an extravagant price 
of wheat only that can justify a different practice. 

• • • 
. Ify until the prevalence of the late high prices, 
airable land in general bore but little rent, chiefly by 
reason of the acknowledged necessity of frequent 
faUows ; the rents 4nust be again reduced, to admit 
of a return to the same system ; and although the 
Com Reports apprehend that, at the present prices 
of corn, the *^ cold clays " of the country will not 
:bear any rent at all, I will venture to predict 
that, except in extraordinary cases, there will be 
found no land which will iK)t let at an advance of 
SO per cent upon any fair letting of one and twenty 
, years ago ; and such a rent ought to satisfy the pra- 
.prietor. The letting of a farm is unlike any other 
subject of dealing between man and man* It re- 
sembles most the case of patronage and the appoint- 
ing to places ; there is a sort of boon connected with 
the choice of a tenant No man will doubt for a 
inoment that if the different offices under govmi- 
menf were to be held out to be filled by competi-- 
tion and tender, terms of service, down to the 
lowest conceivable salaries, would soon bfe offered, 
and, in like manner, farmers may be led into the 
most imprudent contracts ; but it is no more to 
the interest of landlords to have their estates oi;cu« 
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pied vipovk such oppressive terms, than it would be 
to the benefit of the state to bSeVe its offices of trdst 
and respectability so unworthily, though so cheaply 
filled* In each case there is an amount of emolu- 
ment below which the remuneration of the person 
who devotes* his time and labour to the employment 
ought. on no account to be carried. The same' 
. principle which dictates tlie rate of salary jn the 
case of the public servant, was accustomed to go* 
vern the calculations of the landlord in apportioning 
his rents. Having fixed the terms, he selected his 
tenant, and a higher offer by another person would 
110$ odly have . been rejected with displeasure, but . 
would have been considered as evidence of* dis* 
qualification on the ground of ignorance or impru* 
dence^ 

- The present race of landlords are now in the en- 
joyment of the benefits of this system, so long ad« 
bered to by their predecessors, and they ought to 
transmit their properties in the same state of im« 
provemept to those who are to inherit after them. 
But there is another advantage which the present 
landholders have enjoyed, and still continue to enjoy 
in an extraordinary degree, and that is the great in- 
criBase in^tbe value of timber. 

It is a matter of the last importance to the in* 
tere^t of landlords thp.t they do not lose the present 
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tedy of farmers by the destructkm of their capital; 
If tiiey be wise^ they will take their measures 
quickly^ for it is in Tain to resist imperious neces**' 
^ty ; and if once a competition arise between land^ 
lOrdis to obtain tenants for their farms-^qualified 
both in respect of skill and capital, they may be 
MtApelled to submit to such a reduction of rent^ 
Uted mciir such expences in reinstating their proper- 
ties, as may go for to reduce them to ruin in theur 
tern. 

To take a succinct view of the proposition which 
the foregoing arguments are intended to support^ I 
thtxst, upon the whole of the question, declare my 
sinoere opinion, that it would be fraught with as 
much danger and injury to the state, to suffer the 
landed interest and the occupation of husbandry to 
sink for want of moderate assistance, as to compro* 
mise our commercial prosperity, by listening to the 
extravagant pretensions which the agricultural party 
h^ ventured to advance. And I do not believe or 
foar that (as far as the question turns upon this 
point) the success of our manufaicturing establish* 
i&mts, or of our foreign trade in general, iwill be 
^t at risk by a measure which will not be calculated 
to keep the price of wheat above 72s. per quarter* 



But the most important doubt is, whether, under 
a continuance of our present principles of taxation^ 
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tJiid, or a much ^ater sacrifice of our agricultural 
profits, would obviate all the difficulties with which 
our commerce will have to contend, when Europe 
and the world shall have attamed the advantages oC 
p^ceful employments. We must not allow our** 
selres to be deceived or flattered by the successes 
of our cornmerce on the first return of peace. The 
merchants on the contiitient are hardly seated ia 
their countifig-bousesi and the hour of our trial ]$ 
not yet arrived It is fortunate that we have some- 
time allowed us to prepare for the struggle, and I 
hope that it will be well employed* 

There is an arduous task to be performed some^ 
where — agriculture must be relieved — commerce 
must be supported at every hazard^-^the credit of 
the country must be kept up, and an immense ra^ 
venue must be raised. The people, insensible of 
the real difficulties of their situation, are appealing 
for relief^ where they ought to be tendering their 
readiest assistance ; aad amongst the various dan^- 
gers which threaten m> we must be prepared for the 
desertioB of many of our fellow subjects from their 
counti7 and her cause : ^^ eseept these abide in the 
ship ye cannot be sa^d'^ It should be the first of 
our cares so to frame our regulations, as to give a 
diflfercRt direction to. the personal interests of the 
people. 
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The resources of the country are still great, but 
they must not be too much relied upon ; they con- 
sist chiefly in the property which has already been 
realized, that which is to arise will be of tender 
g^wth and easily destroyed* I fear tbait we hai^e 
exceeded the bounds of optional taxation ; and, if 
so, the taxes on consumption must fail of their ag- 
gregate produce, and the deficiency cannot be sup- 
plied either by fresh impositions or more rigid en- 
actments. At such a turn in finances, there is no 
resource but in actual created property — perhaps 
only in immoveable property ; — and whose stake in 
the future welfare of the country is greater than 
theirs to whom such properties belons ? 
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I feel that I move on tender ground, but I will 
not refirain from holding out my honest opinion— 
that unless the articles of our export trade be re- 
lieved from fiscal burthens, and all the taxes which 
have the most remote efiect to advance their price 
be removed, as well as a considerable reduction 
made of the duties upon many articles of internal 
produce and consumption, there is not sufficient 
room or latitude in the price of bread, although 
importation of corn were relieved from every re- 
straint, to enable the trade of England to sup« 
port a successful competition in foreign mar- 
kets. 
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Whatever regulations we may adopt for the in- ^ 
tended benefit of the landed interest, the value of- 
our agncultural produce must eventually be go-^ 
vemed by the state of our commerce. I am the 
more anxious to insist upon this proposition, be* 
cause I expect that very different consequences will 
at the first appear to be the effect of an overstrained 
Corn Bill ; and they will be eagerly exhibited to ge- 
neral view as proofs of the merits of the measure. 
Landlords will get their farms occupied, and their 
leases cheerfully executed ; new life (as we shall be 
told) will be given to agriculture — com will rise, 
and I have no doubt but that, uqder a vain reliance 
on the protection of the Bill, such renewed exer* 
tions will be made, as that we shall nearly grow the 
whole of our necessary supply. But we shall grow 
It too dearly. 

The proprietors of land are now waiting for the 
Bill, intending to set their rents according to the 
rate it may contain ; but if it aim at too high la scale 
of price, J warn all farmers against contracting for 
long leases upon such fallacious calculations. 

Unless this great question is adjusted to that 
level at which, in spite of all laws, it must finally 
settle, I fear that the alarm, which at present per- 
vades the landed interest, will, in a very few years, 
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occSar ^g?dn ; and that i' vfiA then 1)6 too late, ifith 

mined teiiantu ivid irnrcvenshed farms, to apply the 
remecly whlchj by the /«i:ciOus sacrifice of some 
present apparent advar.tage&^ is now m tbeir 
power. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 



WHILE these sheets were in the press, the Public re- 
reived some intimations^ of considerable importance firooi 
high authority* 

The Property-Tax^ it seems^ is not to be again proposed. 
Then there must be no Corn Bill. 

But, perhaps^ when the substitutes are knownj die alter- 
native hinted at by the Minister may be preferred ; and as 
the measure is not quite hopeless^ I shall add a few more 
words upon diat subject^ in an agric^tural point of view* 

Although the deduction from Rent by the Pk'operty-Tax 
bears the same proportion to its amount in the case of poor 
land as in the case of rich, k bears a much less proportion 
to the quantity of land, and to the expences of cultivation ; 
and a much less proportion also to the value of the gross 

produce. 

In this particular quality the Property-Tax directly dif- 
fers from all other taxes which press upon agriculture : they 
fall most heavily on poor land. More horses are kept, more 
harness used, more labourers (who eat salted meat and drink 
beer) are employed in the cultivation of the poorer soib than 
of ihe rich ones. Such is the case in a considerable d^ee^ 
if computed by the acre; in a still greater d^ee, if com- 
puted by the produce ; but, computed by the Rent, the ex- 
cess of charge to the disadvantage of poor land is enormous. 

The proposition for commuting such taxes by a Property- 
Tax (which is chained on the rent) appears to be, of all 
others, calculated to prevent the evil effects which a low 
price of corn must have upon poor liard-working soils, and 
which effects are so much dreaded in the Corn Reports. 
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1 have before said tbat rent consists of such portion of tfctf 
Talue 9f the gross produce as is over and above the amount 
necessary for replacing the capital employed on the land, 
and of sup))orting the person who cultivates it. Of course, 
the better the land the greater this surplus, whatever may be 
the general value of agricultural produce. But in propor-* 
Uon as the value of the produce rises, or the expence of cuU 
tivation decreases, the lower we may descend in the grada- 
tion of poorer soils, and yet obtain a surplus for rent* IP, 
therefore, the rule or principle, by which that rise or that 
diminution, or both, are produced, be of a nature to increase 
in its effects, in proportion to the poomesss of the soil, then 
the measure is expressly calculated for the attainment of the 
great object of retaining such soils in cultivation. 

If more comprehensive measures for the general good of 
the country,-in its presieiit'most alarming difficulties, cannot 
be effecteid, there coolcf b^ ria objection on the part of th^ 
jpoblic to a partial measttr^ for equalizing the taxation on 
agriculture in the manner here propounded. And as the 
'^^Idblie, and trades of all descriptions, would be benefited by 
a reducrion of duty on sucbi articles as Malt, Salt, and Lea« 
theri they mighf readily consent to a moderate duty on the 
{mpcMftaiion of Gorh in lieu ^of them ; but without raising 
the rate at whicb the prohibitory diity should come into 
operation ; and such raising of the import rate is fte mea« 
*8ure universally understood to be the intent and nature of a 
•^Jbm Bat 

* ■ ■ 
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